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FOREWORD 


DECADE ago Leonard P. Ayres published his Index Number for State Schov 
Systems. Where properly used this Index served a useful purpose but its limits 
tions have been widely recognized. Ayres himself said of this Index: 


If some great national agency were to undertake a survey of each of the 48 stat 


school systems, it would surely report on many phases of their work not included in the 


items of the index. Among such phases would be the legal basis of the system, its 
organization, professional leadership and supervision, business management, course of study 
teaching staff, plant and equipment, and the results of standard tests of classroom work. These 
elements, and others like them, are not directly included in the index, although some of them 
are crudely measured by the several items for financial expenditures. 


In issuing 4 Self-survey Plan for State School Systems the National Education 
Association does not undertake ‘‘a survey of each of the 48 state school systems.” 
Rather, it offers a means whereby many essential features of a state’s provision fo: 
education may be evaluated by the people of the state. It includes a wide range of 


factors which the Ayres Index but crudely or indirectly measured, if it measured them 
at all. 


In addition to its breadth of scope this self-survey plan presents three character- 
istics which make it unique among methods for evaluating the effectiveness of a state 
school system. In the first place, its fundamental purpose is the improvement of schools 
in each state, rather than comparisons among states. While the value of such com- 
parisons is definitely recognized and provided for, each state is to be checked against 
a series of generally accepted criteria of administrative efficiency. Only incidentally is 
it compared with the practices prevailing in other states. 


A second feature of the plan is the principle of improvement from within. It is not 
contemplated that an evaluation of any state school system shall be superimposed by an 
outside central agency. The plan is an opportunity, not a verdict. 


Flexibility is the third outstanding characteristic of this self-survey. Although the 
plan crystalizes competent opinion it is not presented as the final word on state school 
administration. While probably 90 percent of the criteria would be enthusiastically 
accepted by those qualified to judge, it doubtless includes a few points on which full 
agreement has not been reached. The bulletin is therefore issued frankly as a preliminary 


and experimental edition. Revisions in the future are contemplated, and suggestions from 
the field concerning such revisions are invited. 


As it stands, this self-survey plan is destined to exercise a significant influence on 
state educational advance during the next decade. It deserves discriminating study 
and use by both lay and professional groups in every state. 


J. W. Crasrres, Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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A Self-survey Plan for State School Systems 
Part I: Checklists 


y¥ UPPOSE A GROUP of eminent educa- 


tors were asked to appraise your state 


K 


school system. Suppose that these educa- 
tors were familiar with the generally ac- 
cepted principles of state school organiza- 
tion and thoroughly competent to discover 
points of strength and weakness in your state’s 
educational machinery. Suppose, that 
they had no other interest than the unbiased 


appraisal of your school system. What ques- 


also, 


tions would they raise about your schools and 
their administration? What features 
they be likely to approve and what to disap- 
prove? What would they say with respect to 


would 


the provision which your state has made for 
the education of its children as compared with 
the provision made by the United States in 
general ? 

This self-survey plan provides a method 
whereby school people and other groups of 
citizens may make an orderly, careful, and 
continuing study and analysis of the strong and 
weak points in the structure of their state 
school system. Such study will lead to a better 
understanding of the fundamental problems 
of their state educational system and will fur- 
nish a basis for planned and intelligent im- 
provement. 

The self-survey plan is published in two 
parts. Part I, constituting this issue of the Re- 
search Bulletin, contains a series of fifteen 
checklists covering various aspects of a state 
system of education. It also contains instruc- 
tions and suggestions for using these checklists. 
Part II will be published as the May, 1930, 
number of the Research Bulletin. It consti- 
tutes a handbook for use with the checklists in 
Part I. The handbook, Part II, discusses the 
standards implied in the various items which 
make up the checklists, and cites a wide range 
of authorities in support of their validity. It 
also gives some indication of how the country 
as a whole is progressing towards the criteria 
composing the checklists. 





1 The expression ‘‘state school system"’ does not exclude cities. 


districts of all sizes. 
questions. 





How to Use the Checklists 


The fifteen checklists, page 62 to 76, pro- 
vide a method for gathering the necessary basic 
data for the self-survey. The checklists are not 
the self-survey. The really important part ot 
the survey begins after the checklists are filled 
out. At that point in the investigation the sur 
veyor, having necessary data before him, be 
gins to search out points of strength and weak 
ness, to attempt to discover the causes for un 
satisfactory conditions, and, above all, to seek 
ways and means of improving the situation. 

Furthermore, the checklists should not be 
used uncritically. Best results will be secured 
when they are thoroughly understood. It is 
the purpose of the handbook to provide the 
background necessary for intelligent use of 
the checklists. The detailed instructions and 
suggestions which follow should be read be- 
fore the actual work of gathering data for the 
self-survey is undertaken. 

The checklists consist of a series of ques- 
tions concerning the administration of a state 
school system.’ Each question is worded so as 
to call for an answer of either ‘“‘yes’’ or “no.” 
The wording of the questions is such that 
is, according to the most expert and 
the 
answer generally, but not 


“ves 


judgment available, desirable 


“ae” 


practical 
answer. A 
always, indicates a fault in the legislative or 
adminstrative basis of the state school system. 
For convenience the questions are grouped 
into fifteen topical checklists which include 
such titles as: attendance laws and their en- 
forcement, state school revenues, school build- 
ings and equipment, adult and higher educa- 
tion. The titles of all checklists are given im 
Table A, page 58. At the right of each check- 
list, pages 62 to 76, there are two columns: 
one headed Yes, the other No. In using the 
checklists, place a check after each question 
in either the “yes” or “no’’ column according 
to the answer which must be given for your 
state. 


The checklists apply to the state as a whole, including school 


_ The use of this self-survey for city school systems alone is not feasible on account of the general scope of the 
Most cities at present exceed the criteria proposed for the states as a whole. 


The educational function of the state, 


however, is to fix progressively higher minimum standards and to encourage cities and other local jurisdictions to ex eed these 


standards where possible. 
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Examples. Suppose North Carolina is being Example. Suppose Utah is being studied \ 





























studied. The first question in table 1, the check- reference to table 9 which deals with tea: Qui 
list which deals with attendance laws and retirement systems. Question 1 of this check!).; spac 
their enforcement, asks “Is an annual or con- asks, “Is there a state-wide teacher ret 
tinuing school census on a_ state-wide basis ment system?” There is no state-wide ret 
required by law?” Since a continuing school ment system covering Utah teachers, there{ 
census is required in North Carolina, that state the state would be checked in the “no” co! 
would be checked in the “yes” column after after this question. The remaining questions a, 
this particular question. Each succeeding ques- for certain important details covering 
tion would be similarly checked either “ves” operation of teacher retirement systems. By 
or “no.” Utah, having no such system, cannot answe; 
these questions. After checking “no” on 
Suppose, instead of North Carolina, New first question, therefore, Utah would writ 
Jersey were being checked on the same ques- “does not apply” across the two right-hand 
tion. This state does not require a state-wide columns opposite each question from question 
annual or continuing school census.’ It would, 2 on. 
therefore, be checked in the “no” column after 
i) this particular question. Each succeeding ques- Questions which call for qualified answers 
7 tion would be similarly checked either “ves” or While most of the questions can be answered 
‘ no. . ‘“ ’ ‘ ” . 
f by an outright “yes” or “no” there will prob 
Questions which do not apply—Since the ably be one or two questions for which a state : 
q checklists are intended for general application, should give a qualified answer. Neither an out 
. it is possible that a few questions may not ap- right “yes” or “no” may be entirely accurate. 
A ply in a given state. Where this occurs simply __In such cases the questions should be checked 
4 write “does not apply’? across the two right- in the column which, in the judgment of the | 
: hand columns opposite this question. user, most closely approximates the truth. ‘ 
\p LS 
ia ' A committee of New Jersey school people is now studying this problem with a view to remedying the lack of a state-wide I 
j school census, 
a t 
: TABLE A-—-CHECKLISTS FOR STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
fr 
| yg —a | 
;. | The Child and His Welfare 
nh | | Page 
1 Table 1. Checklist for Attendance Laws and Their Enforcement.......... 62 
| Table 2. Checklist for Child Labor Laws................cc cece ccc ee ces 63 
i | Table 3. Checklist for Pupil Personnel and Adjustment.................. 64 
it | The Teaching Profession 
h . - a. ——_. - 
| Table 4. Checklist for Teacher Training and Supervision................. 65 
TF Table 5. Checklist for Certification of Teachers......................... 66 
f Table 6. Checklist for Employment and Contracts...................... 67 
A Table 7. Checklist for State Salary Laws.................. 000 cece ceeees 68 
| Table 8. Checklist for Professional Organizations........................ 69 
WW Table 9. Checklist for Teacher Retirement Systems..................... 70 
|) F 
i State School Finance 
“ Table 10. Checklist for Sources of School Revenue....................... 71 
| Table 11. Checklist for Apportionment of State School Funds.............. 72 
Bi Material Equipment 4 
|e , , deca i 
i. Table 12. Checklist for Material Equipment......................2..0005. 73 : 
HA: Administration and Control , 
+ . . dl - j 
i Table 13. Checklist for State Board of Education......................... 74 
(a Table 14. Checklist for State Department of Education............... ee 
Ba Table 15. Checklist for Adult and Higher Education...................... 76 
ig | Se — os ee ee ee . ' 
Ve 
= 
¥ 
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Qualifying statements should be placed in the 


space provided below each checklist. 

Example. Table 7 deals with teachers’ sala- 
ries and this is the first question asked: “Are 
there state regulations governing the minimum 
amount of teachers’ salaries?’’ Suppose Cali- 

fornia is answering the question. California 
has no state minimum salary law. However, 
there is a provision which specifies that all 
state school funds and sixty percent of all 
county school funds shall be spent for teachers’ 
salaries. The minimum amount of these funds 
is fixed by law in terms of the average daily 
attendance. In effect, therefore, California does 
govern the minimum amount of teachers’ sala- 
ries, although it has no minimum salary law. 
California should answer this 
checking the “yes” column and should briefly 
describe the situation in a note in the space 
provided. The note might read as indicated at 


the bottom of this page. 


question by 


In order to show in further detail how the 
checklists are to be filled out, several illustra- 
tions of their use are given in pages 78 to 86. 
Reading these illustrations will make clear how 
the checking is to be done. 


How to Continue the Self-Survey 


The use of the checklists, as indicated above, 
is only the first step in making the self-survey. 
To stop at this point would be to have col- 
lected a mass of possibly interesting data, and 
no more. The second step in the self-survey is 
the interpretation of the data. The third step 
is the evolution of a program of improvement. 
The fourth step is to put this program into 
effect. 

Interpreting the data—In the work of in- 
terpreting the data collected on the checklists, 
the handbook, Part II of the self-survey to be 
published as the May, 1930, number of the 
Research Bulletin, will be found valuable. 
The handbook shows why the questions in the 
checklists are significant, refers to authorita- 
tive discussions of the topic, and shows in some 





instances how many states can meet the cri- 
terion suggested. 

The interpretation and analysis should in- 
clude both those questions which are answered 
“ves” and those which are answered “no.” 

A “yes” answer does not necessarily mean 
that there is no room for improvement. Ex- 
cellent laws and regulations occasionally fail 
because they are poorly administered. Further- 
more, the checklists cover only points which 
are of major importance. Practically 
question listed could become the starting-point 
for extensive and intensive investigations. 


every 


Example. Suppose New York is being stud- 
ied on the basis of table 1 which deals with 
attendance laws and their enforcement. The 
first question asks, “Is an annual or continuing 
school census on a state-wide basis required 
by law?” The state answers this question in 
the affirmative. But this answer gives rise to 
further questions of great importance, 
such as: Is the law being enforced? Is the ad- 
ministration of the law economical and effec- 
tive? Are the proper kinds of information be 
ing collected? Are the returns handled in such 
a way as to be speedily available to all who 
need to consult them? Are the returns put to 
effective use in the enforcement of the attend- 


many 


> 


ance laws 
On the other hand, when a “no” answer is 
given for any question, the surveyor should 
have in mind that each question in the check- 
lists embodies principles of wide acceptance. 
If a state deviates from these principles there 
should be very potent reasons for setting them 
aside. It is true that unusual conditions in a 
few cases may justify a “no” answer, but this 
would only be true in a state where exceptional 
conditions prevail. In short the burden of 
proof rests on the exceptional cases. 

If good reasons for making an exception do 
not appear, the surveyor will raise such ques- 
tions as these: 


1. Why would the children in my state be bet- 


ter educated if my state could answer “yes 
to this question ? 





mine 
| 7 1 


Item | 











Comment 


Under 





Constitution, Section 16, requires all state and 60% county school funds totbe spent for salaries. 
our system of state and county school revenue and apportionment this is, in effect, a minimum salary 
| regulation, although we have no direct minimum salary law. 




















ee ee ee 
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2. What should be the long-time objective of 
my state with respect to this factor of schoo! 
ethciency ? 

3. What steps can be taken immediately to 

improve the situation with respect to this 

criterion? 


4. How does the practice of other states com- 
pare with what my state does in this re- 
spect? 

Example. The chief state school officer in 

Colorado is not appointed by the state board 
of education but is elected by popular vote. 
rhis state would, therefore, place a check in 
the “no” column after question 9 of table 13, 
which asks whether the chief state school 
othcer is appointed by the state board of edu- 
cation. The surveyor in Colorado would first 
ask if there were any sufficient reason why 
Colorado schools should be an exception to this 
very generally accepted principle of state school 
administration. If no good reason be found, he 
will then make himself familiar with the rea- 
sons why this principle is sound, using the 
handbook (Part II of the self-survey plan), 
and other cited references if necessary. Hav- 
ing secured a clear picture of the situation in 
his state and the reasons why a change might 
be desirable, the surveyor will attempt to de- 
termine what immediate steps should be taken 
and what long-term policies should be formu- 
lated and supported. In making these decisions 
he will probably want to find out what the prac- 
tice is in other states. Here again the handbook, 
with its citations to authorities and sources of 
information, will be useful. 


Four General Cautions 


A tool intended for one purpose is ineffec- 
tive for another purpose. An axe is useful for 
felling trees but it has few merits as a wood- 
carver’s tool. A surveyor’s chain is an excel- 
lent instrument for laying out the boundaries 
of a township; other measuring devices are 
needed to gauge the diameter of piano-wires. 
Exactly so with the self-survey plan. Cor- 
rectly used for the purposes fer which it was 
constructed it should yield good results. But 
it should not be used in ways for which it was 
not intended. The few cautions necessary to 
the intelligent use of the self-survey plan, 
therefore, take the form of a statement of 
what the self-survey is not. The self-survey 
plan in its present form is not merely a series 
of isolated questions. It, is not a thinking ma- 
chine. It is not a prescription for all the ills 
of state school administration, but rather a 
guide for diagnosis. Finally, it is not a micro- 
meter for making hair-line comparisons be- 


tween states with respect to school efficie: 
Since it is none of these things it should , 
be used for these purposes. 

Caution 1—Use the self-survey as a uni: 
The questions which comprise the check! 
and the checklists themselves are closely int, 
related. For instance, the checklist on the t: 
ing of teachers is related to the checklist 
certification and both of these are related : 
the two checklists which deal with the st 
board and state department of education. ‘| 
individual questions in each of the checklist. 
are similarly bound together. It follows tha: 
no one question or checklist should be co: 
sidered solely as an isolated element. ‘l}, 
factors which make for efficient state schoo! 
administration are inextricably interwoven. 
The various threads may be momentarily ex 
amined, one by one, but the large pattern 
must be always kept in view. 

Caution 2—Use the self-survey as a stimu- 
lant to thought, not as a substitute for think- 
ing. The raw data concerning a state schoo! 
system cannot be dumped into the self-survey 
plan at one end and be delivered at the othe: 
as a fool-proof nostrum for the ailments of 4 
state school system. Rigorous thinking, the ap 
plication of common-sense, careful research }\ 
qualified agencies, and vigorous state educa- 
tional leadership are not rendered obsolete }) 
the publication of this bulletin. 

Caution 3—Use the self-survey critically. 
The self-survey plan does not cover ever\ 
phase of state school efficiency. Instead it 
draws attention to a few crucial points upon 
which progressive educational thought is fairl) 
well agreed. It omits much that is important 
but still controversial ; much that is significant 
but still not fundamental. A state that could 
answer “‘yes’’ to every question in the check- 
lists might still fall short of perfection. A 
state that answered every question in the nega- 
tive might still have some points to commend. 

Caution 4—Use the self-survey as a means 
of improvement. Do not use the self-surve\ 
to secure a numerical measure of school effi- 

ciency. As a rule questions should be broad] 
interpreted in terms of results. The _pri- 
mary purpose of the self-survey is not com- 
parison but improvement. The self-survey plan 
should be used to help a state give its children 
the educational opportunities they need and 
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entitled to have. Comparative studies of 

te school systems based on the self-survey 
vill prove valuable, but they should not be 

tivated by a desire to find out whether a 
state is first, second, twenty-fourth, or forty- 
chth among its neighbors. The self-survey is 
diagnostic guide to further critical study; 
t a micrometer. 


Who Can Use the Self-survey? 


In general, the self-survey plan should 
prove useful to all who are interested in under- 
standing state school systems and in increas- 
ing the efficiency of state educational control 
ind leadership. More specifically, the self-sur 
vey can be used by the following agencies. 

|. Chief state school officials, 


directors, and state depart- 


state educa 
tional research 
ments of education can compare the practice 
of their own state with practice which is gen- 
erally recognized as desirable. “They can use 
the self-survey as the basis for a series of staff 
meetings. They can report to their state boards 


of education and to the people how closely the 
state approximates the criteria proposed, at 
what points it has done well, at what points it 
needs to do better, and what legislative and 
constitutional changes are necessary to make 
an efficient state school system possible. 

2. Secretaries of state education associations 
and their staffs will find the self-survey plan 
helpful in organizing their membership into 
a unified body with a dynamic educational 
policy. The self-survey plan as a whole will 
also be useful to the legislative committees of 
state education associations while single check- 
lists may be intensively studied by other special 
committees. Still another method would be to 
appoint a committee to make a self-survey of 
the state each year and to report annually. 
The annual report of this self-survey commit- 
tee would soon acquire tremendous cumulative 
effect. 

3. The editors of state education association 
journals will find that the self-survey offers a 
basis for a significant series of articles. One 
editor plans to have educational leaders evalu- 
ate his state on one of the checklists each 
month until the entire series is covered. An- 
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other proposes to select one checklist each year 
and to use that topic as the central theme of 


the vear’s activities. 


4+. Civic and welfare organizations, both 
national and state-wide in scope, will find the 
self-survey useful. These organizations often 
work through a series of committees. he com 
mittee on education might well use the self 


survey as a basis for study and as a stimulus 


tor a general program of improvement. Or- 
vanizations which are national in scope can 
make the self-survey through education com 
l sually 


reaches the point 


mittees in the several states. before 


the self-survey where the 
formulation of a definite program is in order, 
it will be neecssary to secure competent expert 
ruidance. The officials of the state department 
of education will often be able to give as 
sistance at this point. The work of these com 
mittees should be co-ordinated by the central 
national office, thus providing for making the 
experience of each state available to all. 

5. Education committees of state legis: 
tures will find that the checklists and the hand 
book give in small space and in convenient ref 
erence form the principles of state school ad- 
ministration which are generally accepted as 
fundamental. 

6. Schools and colleges of education will 


find the self-survey plan a useful collateral 


tor 
tration. ‘he checklists can be made the basis 


textbook courses in educational adminis- 
for class discussions, using the handbook and 
the references suggested therein as supplemen- 
tary reading. The careful application of the 
state school system 


self-survey to a_ given 


would constitute an educational contribution 
suitable for theses for advanced degrees. 

The types of agencies named above are sug- 
gestive rather than all-inclusive. Other groups 
will probably survey their state school systems 
with the instrument here presented. But the 
six agencies just named—state departments of 
education, state education associations, editors 
of state educational journals, civic organiza- 
state legisla- 


tions, education committees of 


tures, and schools of education—serve to illus- 
trate the types of agencies which may use the 


self-survey plan. 


1 The Research Division of the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C., will be glad to 
advise organizations with state branches as to how this self-survey may be used most effectively in cooperative studies, 




















TABLE 1 


Checklist for Attendance Laws and Their Enforcement 


See May 1930 Research Bulletin, p. 94-99 for discussion of these criteria 











Answer the following questions for your state: 


on 


~I 





. Is an annual or continuing school census on a state-wide basis required by law? 


. Does the law permit local school districts to establish and maintain public kinder- 


gartens? 


. Must all normal children of seven years and over be enrolled in public or approved 


non-public schools? 


. Is full-time school attendance required of all normal children, without exception, 


at least through age 16? 


. If full-time school attendance is not required beyond age 16, is a system of free, 


compulsory part-time continuation schools maintained at least up to age 18? 


. Must all schools be maintained at least 8 months or 160 days? 


. Is the appointment of some officer for checking attendance provided for by law 


in each school unit? 


. Is the appointment of attendance officers wholly in the hands of school authorities? 
. Are professional or educational qualifications required of attendance officers? 


. Does the state department of education include a person to whom is assigned the 


supervision of attendance? 


. Is there a uniform state-wide system of attendance records and reports? 


. Are non-public schools required to make attendance reports to public school 


officials? 


. Does the state department of education maintain a policy of continuous study and 


improvement of conditions relating to attendance laws and their enforcement? 











| 
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TABLE 2 
Checklist for Child Labor Laws 


See May 1930 Research Bulletin, p. 100-04 for discussion of these criteria 


Answer the following questions for your state: Yes No 


1. Is the minimum age for employment at least 16 at times when schools are open 
(except for work at home in agricultural pursuits and domestic service when 
schools are not in session)? 


~ 


Is the minimum age for employment in mines and quarries 18? 


3. Are physical examinations required of all children before a first certificate or permit 
for going to work is issued? 

4. Are physical examinations required either whenever a child for whom an employ- 
ment certificate or permit is required changes employers or at stated intervals after 


a child goes to work? 


5. Is 8 hours work a day, including time spent in continuation school, the maximum 
for minors under 18? 


6. Is a 44 hour week, including time spent in continuation school, the maximum for 
minors under 18? 


7. Are employment certificates or work permits required for all workers under 18? 
8. Is the employment of minors under 18 in hazardous occupations forbidden? 


9. Is the completion of the 8th grade or 8 years of school attendance required for the 
issuance of an employment certificate or work permit? 


10. Is the emp!oyment of minors under 18 between 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. forbidden? 
11. Is there any specific regulation of the work of children in agricultural pursuits? 
12. Is the employment of minors in street trades regulated? 

13. Is the work of issuance of employment certificates supervised by state authority? 
14. Does the state department of education or the state department of labor, or some 


other state agency maintain a policy of continuous study and improvement of 
conditions relating to child labor laws? 
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TABLE 3 
Checklist for Pupil Personnel and Adjustment 


See May 1930 Research Bulletin, p. 104-07 for discussion of these criteria 












A ie I 



































Answer the following questions for your state: Yes | Ni 
—_ 
1. Does the state department of education make a state-wide study of age-grade | 
OE a i Bite es beinie | 
| 2. Are there regulations covering the maximum and minimum sizes of classes 
or pupeetescmerretiosm Deets 
3. Are there regulations concerning a minimum enrolment for schools? = ~—ssu........ 
4. Does the law require local units to provide special school facilities, where neces- 
eary, for handicapped children?  —“‘“‘“‘i‘“‘“‘éi Se ww Ri 
5. Is the educational work of the state or local reform schools under direction of the 
; state board of education or state department of education? = —— — |....... 
t | ‘ F 
) _ 6, Is the appointment of school nurses, wherever needed, required by law? si...... .. | 
| | 
| 2 7. Is the appointment of school physicians, wherever needed, required by law? _—s_............ 
i 
7 | 8. Does the state department of education include a person to whom is assigned the 
; supervision of conditions relating to the health, welfare, and adjustment of pupils? |........)..... 
| 
i | s ” —a . _ a ee ee 
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[ TABLE 4 





See May 1930 Research Bulletin, p. 107-13 for discussion of these criteria 


Answer the following questions for your state: 


1. Have all teacher-training classes in connection with high schools been abandoned 
in favor of state normal schools or teachers colleges? 


Is graduation from high school required for admission to all institutions accredited 
by the state for teacher-training purposes? 





3. Do teacher-training institutions offer a variety of curricula leading to definitely 
differentiated positions? 


4. Do you avoid separate boards of control for each of the state teacher-training 
institutions? (State University and A. & M. Colleges not included) 


a” 


Are free placement services available to the graduates of all state teacher-training 
institutions? 


‘ 


6. Is tuition in all state teacher-training institutions free to residents of the state? 


7. Is a social development program an integral part of the curriculum of teacher 
training institutions? 


8. Is there a uniform, permanent, and continuous census of teachers and their quali- 
fications? 





9. Is every teacher in the state directly responsible to a superintendent, principal, 
or supervisor for educational work performed? 


— 


0. If the personnel available for supervisory work in rural schools isrelatively inade 
quate, do you supplement it by two or more of the following devices: reading 
circles, demonstration schools, helping teachers, teachers’ institutes? 


11. Do the state teacher-training schools or the state department of education, or 
both, have a definite program of follow-up work and continuation training 
for their graduates? 


12. Do the state teacher-training institutions or the state department of education, or 
both, maintain a policy of continuous study and improvement of the curriculum 
and other factors in the preparation of teachers? 





Checklist for ‘Teacher Training and Supervision 
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TABLE 5 
Checklist for Certification of Teachers 


See May 1930 Research Bulletin, p. 113-20 for discussion of these criteria 











Answer the following questions for your state: 








— 


. Are at least two years of education beyond graduation from high school required 7 
for all initial elementary certificates? 


nN 


. Are at least four years of education beyond graduation from high school required : 
for all initial secondary certificates? ew Kips ) 





ow 


Does the state have the exclusive authority to issue certificates? 





— 


. Are certification requirements, other than general minimum standards, set by the .... 
state board of education rather than by statute? 


cn 


an 


Is a special certificate for administration and supervision required? ae 
| 6. Are special certificates for teachers of special subjects and classes (e. g. music, art, c 
etc.) provided? 


~ 


. Are high-school certificates differentiated as to validity among the various secon-| 
dary school fields? Bd ctea iad | 
8. If life diplomas are issued, are they invalidated when holder discontinues education- 
al work fora period of years? ——<‘—s—sSsSs ee ee 

9. Are equivalent training and experience secured in other states recognized as a 
basis for certification? byiigesls 1 





10. Is a minimum age of at least 18 required for all certificates? 


11. Is the candidate required to give evidence of moral character? 


12. Is a certificate of good health required for all initial certificates? 


13. Have examinations as a basis for initial certification been discontinued in favor of 
the recommendations of teacher-training institutions? 





| 14. Has certification on the basis of teacher-training work in high schools been dis- | 
continued? 


15. Are all initial certificates of a probationary nature, valid for a limited period? coe 


16. Are there equivalent (although not necessarily identical) minimum certification | 
standards for rural and city teachers? ee rer 

; 

17. Is practice teaching or experience required of candidates for all teachers’ certifi- | ; 
cates? SS : 


18. Are teachers in non-public schools required to meet standards essentially equiva- | 
lent to those required of public school teachers? Sek dacs 
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TABLE 6 
Checklist for Employment and Contracts 


See May 1930 Research Bulletin, p. 120-24 for discu , these criteria 


sswer the following questions for your state: Yes No 


Is a try-out period of teaching service specified? 
Is an indefinite appointment required after this try-out period? 


May continuous employment be made contingent upon a reasonable program of 
study or other forms of improvement? 


May teachers on indefinite status be dismissed for proven incompetency or other 
good cause? 


Is the power to dismiss in the hands of the appointing body? 
Is a notice of dismissal required by law? 
May dismissed teachers appeal to the state educational authority? 


Are the laws governing employment and contracts of teachers state-wide in their 
application? 


Are teachers penalized for the violation of a contract without the consent of the 
employer? 


Does the state department of education maintain a policy of continuous study and 
improvement of the factors affecting teachers’ contracts? 
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TABLE 7 
Checklist for State Salary Laws 


See May 1930 Research Bulletin, p. 124-26 for discussion of these criteria 








| Answer the following questions for your state: Yes 





1. Are there state regulations governing the minimum amount of teachers’ salaries? 


2. If there are state minimum salary regulations, does the state schedule prescribe 


|. 
| 
| 
salaries which increase with experience? 


3. If there are state minimum salary regulations, does the state prescribe salaries 
which increase with training or grade of certificate? 


4. Are apportionments from state funds made to enable local units to comply with 
the state minimum salary laws? 


5. Are local units authorized to grant sabbatical leave with full or part pay? 


6. Are local units authorized to grant sick leave with pay? —sSSits+ 
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TABLE 8 
Checklist for Professional Organizations 


See May 1930 Research Bulletin, p. 126-28 for discussion of these criteria 


Se eT 
| 
| 


Answer the following questions for your state: 





Are at least 50°% of the teachers of the state members of the National Education 
Association? 
) Are at least 90°% of the teachers of the state members of their state education 
association? 
Is a full-time executive secretary employed by the state education association? 


{. Has the state association adopted a code of ethics for the teaching profession? 


5. Does the state association publish a journal? 

Does the state association have committees actively at work on teaching prob- 

lems? 

7. Does the state association have committees actively at work on problems of school 
finance and administration? 

8. Does the state association have committees actively at work on problems directly 
connected with teacher welfare? 

9, Does the state association hold an annual convention, either state-wide or by dis 


tricts? 
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TABLE 9 


Checklist for Teacher Retirement Systems 


See May 1930 Research Bulletin, p. 128-33 for discussion of these criieria 








Answer the following questions for your state: 



































1. Is there a state-wide teacher retirement system?  —s—(‘“—s~s~s~s~s~s~—~—~—~—~SS 
2. Is membership required of new teachers? 
3. Do both teachers and public contribute to the support of the retirement sytem? |. ... .... 
4. Is the method of determining the total amounts to be deposited in the retirement | 
fund by teachers and the payments to be made by the public fixed by law? ........ 
5. Is the retirement system organized on the reserve basis so that the moneys neces- 
sary to meet all obligations will be regularly accumulated without the necessity | 
of recurring legislation? . 
| 
6. If teachers leave service prior to retirement, may they withdraw their deposits? —..... 
- » P . . . P oe 
7. If teachers die prior to retirement is the sum of their deposits payable to their | 
ru tk ee eee er ae Cea Oh Fig tee. a, 
8. Is an age for compulsory retirement fixed? eee 
9. Is a periodic actuarial investigation of the retirement system provided?  —........... 
_ 10. Is provision made for retirement for disability? 
; , 
| 11. Are public funds used to pay for prior service benefits? ——— 
J 
| 12. Is provision made for cooperative or reciprocal relations with other sound teacher |... . . 
retirement systems? Seueane 
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TABLE 10 


Checklist for Sources of School Revenue 


See Vay 1930 Re earcn Bulletin, f 133-38 for discu ron i inese crilerta 





er the following questions for your state: Yes No 


Does the state board of education control the investment of the permanent school 
fund? 


Is the investment of the permanent school fund in bonds of the state prohibited? 


3. Must all losses from the permanent school fund be made good from income or 
special appropriations? 


4, Isa unified state education budget prepared by the state department of education 
or by some other responsible agency? 


5. Is the total amount of state school aid determined in such a way that it increases 
with increased school attendance or other similar measures of educational need? 


6. Are constitutional maximal limitations on local or state school taxes avoided? 
7. Is a state personal income tax levied to supplement the general property tax? 
8. Is a state business income tax levied to supplement the general property tax? 
9, Is there a permanent state tax commission or tax commissioner? 

10. Are all local school units required to levy a school tax? 

11. Are the school boards of all local school tax units fiscally independent? 


12. Are non-public schools not conducted for profit, exempted from taxation on 
buildings and grounds used for instructional purposes? 





13. Is bonding for current operating expenses prohibited? 
14. Does the law require school district bonds to be of the serial type? 


15. Does the state department of education maintain a policy of continuous study of 
the most effective and equitable methods of securing revenue for schools? 
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TABLE I1 


See May 1930 Research Bulletin, p. 138-41 for discussion of these criteria 


Checklist for Apportionment of State School Funds 








Answer the following questions for your state: 








aid? 
financial ability to support schools? 


of public schools? 


4. Is the use of census or enrolment statistics as bases for apportioning the state 
school funds avoided? 


5. Does the state department of education conduct a continuous and systematic 
study of the effect of the present system of state apportionments on the welfare 
of the schools? 


1. Does the law fix, or is the state board of education empowered to fix, minimum | 
school tax-rate requirements which local units must levy in order to receive state | 


2. Is there a state equalizing fund apportioned so as to recognize differences in local | 


3. Does the state apportionment amount to at least 20 percent of the operating cost | 
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TABLE 12 
Checklist for Material Equipment 


See May 1930 Research Bulletin, p. 142-45 for discussion of these criteria 





inswer the following questions for your state: 


{. Is there a division of school housing or a school architect in the state department 
of education? 





{re minimum school building standards set by the state board or state department 
of education? 


3}. Is there a state schoolhousing code? 
$, Must free textbooks be supplied in elementary schools? 
5. Must free textbooks be supplied in secondary schools? 


6. If the adoption of textbooks is on a state-wide basis, is the state board or state 
department of education the adopting authority? 


7. If the adoption of textbooks is on a state-wide basis, is the adoption in terms of a 
multiple list? 


8. Are small local districts combined for the purpose of purchasing standard school 
supplies? 





9. Does the state department of education give advisory service in connection with 





























= the purchase of school supplies? 
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TABLE 13 
Checklist for State Board of Education 


See May 1930 Research Bulletin, p. 146-49 for discussion of these criteria 








Answer the following questions for your state: 





~ 1, Is the state board of education predominantly a lay body? 
2. Are ex-officio members omitted from the personnel of the board? 
3. Does the board consist of more than 4 and less than 10 members? 
4. Are terms of office at least five years? 
5. Do terms of office of members overlap? 


’ 6. May members be removed during their term of office only on proved charges of 
malfeasance and other specified derelictions? 


* 7. Is service on the board without regular salary? 
8. Are there at least four fixed meetings of the board annually? 
9. Does the board appoint the chief state school officer? 

10. Does the board fix the salary of the chief state school officer? 


11. May the chief state school officer be removed during his term of office by the 
state board of education only for neglect of duty and similar derelictions 


12. Does the board act as a board for vocational and agricultural education in the 
Federal program? 
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TABLE 14 


Checklist for State Department of Education 
See May 1930 Research Bulletin, p. 149-52 for discussion of these criteria 





wer the following questions for your state: 





Is the state superintendency open to all without regard to residence? 
Is the term of office either indefinite or for a period of at least four years? 

Is the salary of the chief state school official adequate? 

Is the state superintendent required by law to be a professional educator? 


Does the state department of education provide suggested courses of study and 
similar helps for schools? 


Does the state department of education prepare a uniform system of recording 
receipts and expenditures for use by local units? 


Does the state department of education include personnel sufficient to discharge 
all generally recognized educational functions? 
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TABLE 15 


See May 1930 Research Bulletin, p. 152-55 for discussion of these criteria 


Checklist for Higher and Adult Education 








| Answer the following questions for your state: 


Yes 





‘1. Is the term of office of members of the controlling board or boards of state higher 
institutions at least seven years? 


‘2. Are there at most ten members on the controlling board or on each of the con- 
trolling boards? 


. Are members of the controlling board or boards selected from the state at large? 
‘4. Do the terms of members of the controlling board or boards overlap? 
. Do members of the controlling board or boards serve without regular salary? 


. May members of the controlling board or boards be removed during their term of 
office only on proved charges of malfeasance and other specified derelictions of duty? 


. Are there legal provisions or administrative regulations which give the state 
board of education the “yaaa to control degree-selling or otherwise irresponsible 
educational institutions 

. May public funds be expended for the support of public junior colleges? 


. Does the law providing for the establishment of junior colleges fix minimum pre- 
requisites in terms of financial resources or enrolment? 


10. 


11. Does the law authorize boards of school trustees to permit the use of school build- 
ings as community centers? 


12. 


Has the state enacted legislation promoting adult classes in English and citizenship? 


Does the state department of education or some other competent official body 
maintain a policy of systematic study and improvement of adult education? 
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Application of the Self-survey 


‘Toshow morespecifically how the self-survey 
would be applied several selected states will be 
studied, each with respect to a different one of 
the fitteen checklists. ‘The states and topics se- 
lected for this illustrative analysis are: 
California, Table 5, Certification of Teachers 
Pennsylvania, Table 6, Employment and Contracts 
Virginia, Table 9, State Teacher Retirement Sys- 

tem 


Maryland, 
Funds 


Table 11, Apportionment of School 

It should be noted that these states are not 
selected as examples of either good or bad con- 
ditions. They are merely used here to illus- 
trate in detail how the self-survey can be ap- 
plied. In making these illustrative applications, 
the question of the validity of the various cri- 
teria for the particular states concerned has 
not been raised. As pointed out in the instruc- 
tions for using this bulletin, the criteria were 
prepared with the United States as a whole in 
mind. Modifications to fit the special needs and 
conditions of individual states may be neces- 
sary. 

Illustration 1 

The Certification of Teachers in California 


Table 5, page 66, is a checklist of questions 
concerning teacher certification. For purposes 
of illustration these questions will be applied 
to California. 

The first question in Table 5 asks, “Are at 
least two years of education beyond gradua- 
tion from a four-year high school required for 
all initial elementary certificates ?’’ There are 
two jurisdictions in California authorized to 
issue elementary teachers’ certificates: the state 
and the county.‘ The state credentials for ele- 
mentary school teachers meet this criterion but 
those of the county do not. On examination 
county boards of education may grant certifi- 
cates to high school graduates or to persons 
with four years of teaching experience (School 
Code, Sec. 5.241.) California would there- 
fore check this question in the “No” column. 








The person making the survey would pro} )| 
wish to indicate in a footnote that the relati,, 
number of county certificates actually issue) 
on this basis is small and that all state credep 
tials for elementary teachers reach and ex ee 
this criterion. (Regulation Governing . 
Teachers’ Credentials, p. 38.) By reterring t, 
the parallel discussion for this question in th. 
handbook, page 113, one may secure a list «4 
authorities which discuss the issue and certain 
facts showing how the nation as a whole has 
progressed toward meeting the standard pry 
posed. 

The second question in Table 5 deals with 
requirements for secondary certificates and 
proposes a four-year course beyond high schvo! 
as the minimum. California can meet this cri 
terion, for it requires at least a bachelor’s de. 
gree from an accredited institution for the ven. 
eral secondary credential. (Regulations, p. 
10.) The discussion of this question con pave 
113-14 of the handbook shows that in 1927 on)| 
twelve states met this four-year standard fo: 
high-school certification. 

On the third question, “Does the state have 
exclusive authority to issue certificates?” Cali- 
fornia answers “No.” This answer is given be- 
cause, as pointed out above, county boards ot 
education in California have the independent 
right to grant elementary certificates on ex- 
amination. To this extent the state does not 
possess exclusive certificating authority. ‘The 
discussion of this point in the handbook, page 
114, indicates that the decentralized certifica- 
tion system of California is not in accord with 
the general historical development of certifica- 
tion practice in other states. In order to fal! 
in with this tendency California would need 
to repeal the right of county boards of educa- 
tion to grant certificates on examination. 

California answers “Yes” to the fourth 
question which asks whether certification re- 
quirements, other than general minimum 
standards, are set by the state board of educa- 
tion, rather than by statute.? (School Code, 
Sec. 5, 150) 


} As a matter of strict terminology all California teaching certificates are issued by the respective counties. The state issues 
credentials on presentation of which county boards of education issue certificates valid for the county concerned. For all practical 
pu 


. however, the state credentials constitute valid teachin 


rposes 
tificates on presentation of state credentials is largely a formality. 


g certificates for the entire state. The granting of county cer- 
However, in addition to the authority to issue county certificates 
to holders of state credentials, the 58 county boards of education algo possess initial jurisdiction in the 
of elementary grade on examination. Except in the case of these certificates issu 


wer to issue certificates 


on county board examinations, the strict 


distinction in terminology between credentials and certificates as defined in California will not be preserved in this illustrative 


application. 


* However a constitutional provision somewhat qualifies the authority of the state board. 
[78] 
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, questions 5 and 6 the state also answers 
vith an affirmative. These two questions ask 
whether special certificates are provided for 

chers of special subjects and for adminis- 
-ators and supervisors. Since California does 
provide these certificates (Regulations, pp. 13- 
3). 41-45) it meets these criteria. The hand- 
book discussion, pages 115-6, indicates that in 
{926 twenty states issued certificates for ad- 
ministration and supervision and forty-five 
states issued certificates for teaching special 
subjects. 

Since California does not differentiate sec- 
ondary credentials as to validity for separate 
fields, it fails to meet the seventh criterion. 
The general secondary credential in California 
“authorizes the holder to teach any or all sub- 
iects” (Regulations, p. 10). The discussion on 
page 116 of the handbook shows why secondary 
certificates might well be differentiated by 
fields and briefly describes the special problems 
involved. It also shows that nineteen states 
now issue specialized high school certificates 
to college graduates. 

Because a California life diploma is valid 
for life even though the holder discontinues 
educational work over a considerable period 
of years (School Code, Sec. 5.260) the state 
answers “No” to question 8 of Table 5. How- 
ever, the discussion in the handbook on page 
117 indicates that few states have reached this 
criterion, since only six states limit the per- 
sistence of the life diploma after the holder re- 
tires from teaching, while thirty-eight states 
follow California’s practice of allowing life 
diplomas to continue valid indefinitely. 

Since California recognizes equivalent train- 
ing and experience secured in other states as a 
basis for certification, it would answer “Yes”’ 
on question 9. On question 10, “Is a minimum 
age of 18 required for all certificates ?’’ Cali- 
fornia answers “Yes.” (School Code, Sec. 
5.440). 

California requires each candidate for state 
credentials to “verify that he is a person of 
good moral character” and “to present from 
the recommending institution a statement cer- 
titying that the applicant is physically and 
mentally competent to render effective serv- 





ice’ (Regulations, p. 6). If only the creden- 
tials issued by the state were concerned, there- 
fore, the state could answer ‘‘Yes’’ to questions 
11 and 12 of Table 5. But the self-survey 
would have to report that the system of county 
certificate examinations creates an exception 
California 
these questions in the affirmative. 


which prevents from answering 

Very much the same situation prevails with 
respect to question 13 which asks whether ex- 
aminations as a basis for initial certification 
California 


answer “No” to this question although only a 


have been discontinued. would 
very few certificates are issued each year on 
examination. The discussion on page 118 of the 
handbook tells why authorities consider evi- 
dence of training a better basis of certification 
than examinations and shows that a number of 
states have entirely abandoned the examina- 
tion method of certification. 

California answers “Yes’’ to question 14, 
which asks “Has certification on the basis of 
teacher training work in high schools been dis- 
continued ?”” The discussion, handbook, page 
119, indicates why this question is valid and 
shows that California is one of thirty-three 
states which no longer attempt teacher training 
in high schools. 

California answers “Yes” 
since all initial certificates are valid for a 
limited period only.! The importance of the 
requirement is indicated in the handbook. 


Since California does not differentiate be- 


to question 15, 


tween certificates as to their validity in rural 
or city school districts, a check should be 
placed in the “Yes” column after question 16. 

Question 17, which asks whether practice 
teaching or teaching experience is required of 
candidates for teacher’s certificates, must be 
checked in the “No” column since county 


’ 


boards of education may issue certificates to 
high school graduates on examination without 
reference to any professional training or prac- 
tice. 

Finally, question 18 asks whether the teach- 
ers in non-public schools are required to meet 
standards essentially equivalent to those re- 
quired of public school teachers. California 
answers this question also in the negative. Al- 


' Theoretically, credentials granted upon graduation from state teachers colleges are unlimited in time. In practice, however 


; experience is required for all life diplomas. 
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though many teachers in the non-public schools 
of the state are doubtless excellently trained, 
there is no law which effectively prevents the 
employment of untrained teachers in schools 
not under public control. 

Summarizing, the self-survey, as applied for 
purposes of illustration to certification laws 
and regulations in California, reveals certain 
points of strength and weakness. The major- 
ity of the questions which call forth a ‘“‘No”’ 
answer (numbers 1, 3, 11, 12, 14, 15, and 
17) could be answered ‘“‘Yes”’ if it were not for 
the existence of the county examination route 
to certification. Thus, although only a few 
hundred certificates are issued yearly on this 
basis, the general position of the state with re- 
spect to certification regulations is lowered. 
Three other points at which the California 
certification system might be open to some 
criticism are: The failure to limit the per- 
sistence of the life diploma in case the holder 
discontinues educational work for a consider- 
able period of years, the absence of standards 
for teachers in non-public schools, and the fail- 





ure to provide for differentiation of high sc} 
certificates as to validity to teach the vay: 
subject-matter fields. 

On the positive side the self-survey cal]. 
tention to the fact that if the county examin. 
tion route be omitted from consideration +), 
California system of certification imposes (iy) 


formly high standards of training. It require. 


evidence of mental, physical, and moral stand- 
ards. Certificates for teaching the special s\\b- 
jects and for various types of administratiy. 
and supervisory work are provided. Discrim/- 
nation against rural schools is avoided. || 
initial certificates are for limited periods, the 
state board of education is empowered to {iy 


certification requirements beyond the minima 


fixed by statute, and equivalent training and 
experience in other states is recognized as 4 
basis for certification. 

Facts of this type, as revealed in an organ- 
ized manner by the self-survey would provide, 
in any state, a fundamental basis for further 
study which might lead to legislative recom- 
mendations and administrative adjustments. 








E purpose of all certification requirements is to insure to the child a properly- 

prepared teacher on the one hand, and to protect the State against the employment 

of incompetents and a wasting of the proceeds of taxation for education on the other. 

Just what is meant by these statements, in the different States, is wholly relative to 

the general professional standards in force and the economic resources of the peo- 
ple.—Ellwood P. Cubberley, State School Administration, page 635. 
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Illustration 2 





Employment and Contracts of Teachers in 
Pennsylvania 


lable 6, page 67, is a checklist of questions 
concerning state regulation of the employment 
and contracts of teachers. For purposes of il- 
lstration, these questions will be applied to 
Pennsylvania. 

“Is a try-out period of teaching service speci- 
fied 2” This is the first question asked by ‘Table 
6. Reference to page 120 of the handbook will 
show why new teachers should be required to 
complete successfully a specitied period of serv- 
ice before being given an indefinite appoint- 
ment. Although the Pennsylvania law makes 
no mention of such a try-out period, all Penn- 
sylvania certificates for beginning teachers are 
for limited periods. In effect, therefore, Penn- 
sylvania takes an affirmative position on this 
question. The desirable length of the try-out 
period and the need of placing the teacher 
under the best type of supervision, during this 
period, are also discussed in the handbook. 

The next question in Table 6 asks, “Is an 
indefinite appointment required after the try- 
out period?” A bill known as the ‘“Continu- 
ing Contract Bill’’ was passed by the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature in 1929. This legislation 
makes it mandatory upon second, third, and 
fourth class school districts to give contracts 
to all teachers, which “shall continue in force, 
year after year, unless terminated by the 
teacher, at the close of the school term, by 
written resignation presented on or before the 
close of the school term, or by the Board of 
School Directors by written notice presented 
to the teacher on or before the close of the 
school term.” (“Digest of Educational Legis- 
lation,” Pennsylvania School Journal, June, 
1929, p. 596). The law does not extend this 
requirement to school districts of the first class. 
However, in all first-class school 
(Philadelphia and Pittsburgh) regulations 
providing for the indefinite appointment of 
teachers are in effect. In actual practice, then, 


districts 


all school districts in Pennsylvania are meeting 
the criterion set up by this question, although 
the state law does not make it mandatory upon 
first-class school districts to do so. Reasons 
that have been advanced as to why states 


should enact legislation requiring the indefinite 
contract for all teachers of proved ability are 
set forth in the handbook on page 121. 

To the third question of Table 6, Pennsy| 
vania’s answer is “Yes.”’ This question asks 
whether continuous employment of teachers 
may be made contingent upon a reasonable pro- 
gram of study or other forms of improvement. 
The state law provides certain opportunities 
and inducements for the teacher’s.protessional 
improvement. Such improvement is a condi- 
tion for certificate renewals. ‘There is nothing 
in the school law which would prevent a dis 
trict from fixing such requirements as a con- 
dition for continued employment. 

Pennsylvania is able to answer questions 4, 
5, and 6 affirmatively. ‘These questions are: 
‘May teachers on indefinite status be dismissed 
for incompetency, or other good cause?” ‘“‘Is 
the power to dismiss in the hands of the ap- 
pointing body?” and, “Is a notice of dismissal 
required by law ?” The law provides that “The 
board of school directors of any school district 
shall, after 
due notice, giving the reasons therefor, and 
after hearing if demanded, have the right to 


in this commonwealth 


remove any of its officers, employees, or ap- 
pointees for incompetency, intemperance, neg- 
lect of duty, violation of any of the school 
laws of this Commonwealth, or other im- 
proper conduct.” (School Code, 1927, Section 
406.) ‘These three questions are dealt with in 
page 122 of the handbook. 

Pennsylvania fails to meet the criterion set 
up in the seventh question of Table 6, which 
asks, ‘“‘May dismissed teachers appeal to the 
state educational authority?” The discussion 
on page 122 of the handbook presents evidence 
as to why, in cases of teacher dismissal, appeal 
to a professional, rather than to 
body, is to be preferred. 

Although the “Continuing Contract Bill” 
enacted by the legislature of 1929, does not 
apply to school districts of the first class, Penn- 


a judicial 


sylvania’s answer to question 8 should be in the 
affirmative. This is because only the school 
districts of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are 
included in the group classified as first-class 
school districts. ‘The purpose of setting up the 
criterion implied in this question in the check- 
list vras to test whether the laws governing 
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employment and contracts applied to rural 
communities. There appears to be no discrim- 
ination against the rural child and the rural 
teacher in the Pennsylvania “Continuing Con- 
tract” Act. Other laws affecting the employ- 
ment and contracts of teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania apply to all classes of school districts. 

Pennsylvania also answers “Yes’’ to ques- 
tion 9, ‘‘Are teachers penalized for the viola- 
tion of a contract without the consent of the 
employer?” In order to protect the employing 
school district from wilful violation of the 
contract by the teacher, the Pennsylvania law 
provides that “Any principal or teacher who, 
unless released by the board of school directors, 
refuses or neglects to teach through the term 
tor which he was engaged, except when pre- 
vented by personal illness, shall be disqualified 
trom teaching in any public school in the Com- 
monwealth during the term of said contract.”’ 
(School Code, 1927, Section 1209.) 

Finally, question 10 of Table 6 asks, ‘Does 
the state department of education maintain a 
policy of continuous study and improvement 
of the factors affecting the stability of the 
teaching profession?” Pennsylvania answers 
this question affirmatively. The State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in his last An- 
nual Report (p. 8) states, ““An extensive study 
of the entire teaching force of the public 
schools of the Commonwealth is now being 
made. The completion of this study will re- 
veal the preparation and experience of the 





teachers of today, will give something of thei, 
history, and enable us to know more about the 
future teacher needs of the Commonwea!:), 
than ever before.” 

To summarize: In applying the self-sur\ 
to the regulation of the employment and con. 
tracts of teachers in Pennsylvania, we {ind 
that improvements have been effected by  re- 
cent legislation which has made the annua! 
election of teachers unnecessary. 

There are, however, certain further steps 
that might be considered. At present bevin- 
ning teachers are given an indefinite appoint 
ment upon the same status as those who have 
many years of service to their credit. In cases 
of dismissal, the teacher is given the privi- 
lege of a local hearing, but no appeal to state 
educational authority is made possible. An) 
further appeal must be made to a court of 
law. Many educators feel that since the dis. 
missal of teachers is a professional matter, 
appeal should be to a professional rather than 
a judicial body. 

Provisions relating to local procedure in con- 
nection with the contracts of teachers are in 
accord with generally approved practice, as is 
indicated by Pennsylvania’s affirmative answer 


to questions 4, 5, and 6. That the importance 


of securing a better qualified and more stable 
teaching force is keenly realized is shown b 
the study which state educational leaders in 
Pennsylvania are devoting to the problem. 








_ Profession, page 230. 





should in turn be guaranteed competent service. Justice to the teachers and justice 
to the children as well are requisite. The purpose should be to build up both an 
efficient teaching profession and an efficient school system. The annual election fails 
to attain these objectives; the real solution depends upon appointment during good 
and efficient service.—John C. Almack and Albert R. Lang, Problems of the Teaching 


HE good teacher should be relieved of all concern over her security, and the public | 
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Illustration 3 
Retirement of Teachers in Virginia 


Table 9, page 70, is a checklist of questions 
neerning state teacher retirement systems. 


ct 


For purposes of illustration, these questions 


will be applied to Virginia.’ 

The first question in Table 9 asks, “Is there 
a state-wide teacher retirement system?” ‘he 
state of Virginia operates a ‘Retired ‘Teachers’ 
Fund,” benefits from which are available to 
ill teachers (not including division superin- 
tendents) in the public schools of the state. 

School Code, Sec. 787-805) Virginia will 
therefore answer question 1 in the affirmative, 
being among the twenty-two states which have 
set up a state-wide teacher retirement system. 
However, it is necessary to apply the remain- 
ing items in the self-survey, before it can be 
determined how far the established fund mecvts 
other accepted criteria of retirement legislation. 

Under the Virginia retirement system 
monthly deductions are made from the salary 
ot every teacher for retirement purposes. 
(School Code, Sec. 790) Every teacher is re- 
quired to make provision toward his retire- 
ment income. Virginia, therefore, is one of 
twenty-one states answering “Yes’’ to the sec- 
ond question of Table 9. “Is membership re- 
quired of new teachers?” Reference to the dis- 
cussion under this question in the handbook, 
page 129, will show why this criterion is 
considered important. 

The third question, ‘““Do both teachers and 
public contribute to the support of the retire- 
ment system?” can also be answered affirma- 
tively by Virginia. The retirement act makes 
provision for monthly deductions of one per- 
cent of each teacher’s salary to the credit of 
the retirement fund and also anticipates re- 
ceipt of appropriations from public sources. 
(School Code, Sec. 710-791) Virginia, then, 
in company with sixteen other states, provides 
for joint support of its state-wide retirement 
system by both teachers and public. In this 
connection, however, referénce should be made 
to the application of questions number + and 5 





to the Virginia system. The advantages of 
joint support of teachers’ retirement systems 
have been described in the handbook, page 129. 

The next question asks, “Is the method of 
determining the total amounts to be deposited 
in the retirement fund by teachers and the pay- 
ments to be made by the public fixed by law ?”’ 
As far as the teachers’ deposits are concerned 
this question can be answered definitely in the 
afirmative by Virginia. According to the re 
tirement act: 

In order to provide a fund to pension said retired 
teachers, all contracts with teachers shall provide 
that the chairman and clerk of the school board, or 
other officers whose duty it is to pay public school 
teachers, shall deduct monthly from the salary of 
each teacher in the state a sum equal to one pet 
centum of his salary. (School Code, Sec. 790.) 


However with regard to the state’s pay- 
ments the statutes are vague and indefinite, as 
may be seen from the following excerpt.* 

Such sums as may be appropriated for the benefit 
of the “retired teachers’ fund” shall be turned ove: 
to the State Board of Education and deposited as 
aforesaid with the State Treasurer to be placed to 
the credit of said fund. (School Code, Sec. 791.) 

Virginia is, therefore, one of the eighteen 
states whose retirement laws fix or describe 
the amounts to be deposited by teachers. How 
ever, it is one of the three states that do not 
fix or describe the method of determining the 
amounts to be derived from public funds. On 
this latter consideration Virginia would have 
to answer “No” to the fourth question. The 
discussion of the related criterion, handbook, 
pages 129-30, shows why a sound retirement 
law needs to take this criterion into account. 

From the preceding discussion, it is also evi- 
dent that Virginia will answer “No” to 
the fifth question, ‘‘Is the retirement system 
organized on the reserve basis so that the 
moneys necessary to meet all obligations will 
be regularly accumulated without the neces- 
sity of recurring legislation?” A special ap- 
propriation bill is necessary in Virginia when- 


ever amounts from public sources are needed 


1 As this bulletin goes to press a bill is being considered by the Virginia legislature which, if passed, will completely revise 


the retirement laws of the state. 


2 Reports on the actual situation show that Virginia appropriates annually from general funds amounts needed for payment 
of current pensions. For some time past the appropriation has amounted to $10,000 a year. (U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Public Service Retirement Systems, (United States, Canada, and Europe) January, 1929. Bulletin 477. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1929, Chapter 5, ‘‘State and City Retirement Systems for Teachers,”’ p. 100.) 
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for the retirement fund. The disadvantage of 
such a situation has been presented in the 
discussion of question number 5, page 130, of 
the handbook. Virginia remains one of the 
three states wherein only an indefinite provi- 
sion is made for payment of public funds to 
the teachers’ retirement system. 

“If teachers leave service prior to retire- 
ment, may they withdraw their deposits?” is 
the sixth question asked. Virginia is one of 
nine states answering this question in the neg- 
ative. A teacher who leaves teaching service 
upon resignation or dismissal, prior to regular 
retirement, will not receive back any of his 
contributions to the Retired Teachers’ Fund. 
The desirability of making provision for such 
a refund has been pointed out in the discussion 
of this criterion, page 130 of the handbook. 

Likewise, Virginia is among the nine states 


answering “No” to the seventh question, “If ~ 


teachers die prior to retirement, is the sum of 
their deposits payable to their heirs or estate?” 
The arguments for the return of a deceased 
teacher's deposits to his heirs or estate are sim- 
ilar to those advanced in connection with the 
practice of making refunds to teachers who 
resign or are dismissed prior to retirement. 

The Virginia Retired Teachers’ Fund in- 
volves no compulsory age for retirement. “No” 
is therefore the answer for question number 
eight, “Is an age for compulsory retirement 
fixed ?”’ Seven of twenty-two states may an- 
swer this question in the affirmative. The dis- 
cussion on page 131 of the handbook will show 
why the weight of informed opinion favors a 
compulsory age limit for active teaching 
service. 

In line with the plan upon which the Vir- 
ginia Retired Teachers’ Fund is organized, no 
provision is made for a periodic actuarial in- 
vestigation of the fund. Therefore, “No” is 
the appropriate answer to the ninth question 
of the self-survey, “Is a periodic actuarial in- 
vestigation provided?’ The importance of 
meeting this criterion is pointed out in the 
parallel discussion in the handbook. 

All the state-wide teacher retirement sys- 
tems, including the one operative in Virginia, 
provide a benefit in case of disability. Vir- 
ginia requires a minimum period of twenty 





years of service in the state for receipt of ¢{\, 
benefit. (School Code, Sec. 787, 788, 794 
Virginia therefore answers question ten in th. 
affirmative. According to the Virginia |a\ 
disability benefit is payable to teachers in ‘‘¢)4.. 
A,” who can present satisfactory evidence +, 
substantiate their claim: 


“Class A” shall include every person who hay 
taught in the public schools of this state an agyre 
gate of at least twenty years and who has main- 
tained a good record and by reason of physica! 
or mental infirmity or old age is incapable of ren 
dering efficient service as a teacher. (School Cod, 
Sec. 787.) 


The wisdom of providing a retirement «|. 
lowance for disabled teachers is pointed out 
in the discussion of question ten on pages 1|31- 
32 of the handbook. 

No provision is made in the Virginia retire- 
ment law to meet the costs of retirement al- 
lowances paid to teachers who were in service 
when the Retired Teachers’ Fund became op- 
erative. A negative answer is therefore indi- 
cated for Virginia to the eleventh question, 
“Are public funds used to pay for prior-service 
benefits?”” The grave dangers involved in 
neglecting to meet the cost of prior-service 
benefits have been emphasized in the discussion 
of this criterion, handbook, page 132. 

The last question in Table 9 asks, “Is pro- 
vision made for co-operative or reciprocal re- 
lations with other sound teacher retirement 
systems?” Virginia answers this question in 
the negative also. In fact, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether, considering the deficiencies of the 
existing retirement law, it would be possible 
to establish such relations. 

To summarize: The establishment of the 
Retired Teachers’ Fund shows that an at- 
tempt has been made in Virginia to provide 
for retirement of public school teachers. How- 
ever, the system as it exists does not meet most 
of the generally accepted criteria for judging 
state teacher retirement systems. No compul- 
sory age for retirement is fixed, the system is 
not organized on a reserve basis and no invest:- 
gation of the condition of the fund is provided 
for. Teachers who leave service or die prior 
to retirement lose all the deposits which the 
have made to the fund. The amounts and 
methods of securing the teachers’ deposits are 
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and definite, but the state’s obligations the system presents a number of good points. 
+his mutual responsibility are described in Both teachers and public contribute to support 
1e terms. Furthermore, the state has failed of the retirement fund, deposits are required 
oy dace the problem created by the teachers of all new teachers, and the fund provides for 


who were in service when the retirement sys- disabled teachers who have rendered a certain 
to rem went into effect and has made no provi- period of service. 
sion for meeting the cost of the prior-service If the proposals of civic and educational 
enefits which are promised. leaders for the revision of the retirement law 
While the preceding application of the self- are enacted by the Virginia legislature, the 
irvey shows that, in some respects, the Vir- standing of the state with respect to this check- 


ginia system does not meet accepted standards, list will be materially improved. 





“6 HE public and the teacher have a common interest in sound teacher-retire- 

ment legislation. The public is interested because such legislation promises 
greater efficiency in the classroom and protects children from teachers rendered in- 
competent by advanced age; the teacher is anxious for the elevating effect that a 
sound retirement system has upon the profession in general and for the benefits that 
such a system guarantees him as an individual.”—Philip E. Carlson. 
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Illustration 4 

Apportionment of State School Funds in 

Maryland 

‘Table 11, page 72, is a checklist presenting 
five questions for the evaluation of a state sys- 
tem of apportioning state school funds. For 
purposes of illustration those questions will be 
applied to Maryland. 

The first question in Table 11 asks “Does 
the law fix, or is the state board of education 
empowered to fix, minimum school tax-rate 
requirements which local units must levy in 
order to receive state aid?” In Maryland the 
county is the local unit of school taxation and 
administration. The law fixes a minimum 
county school tax of 34 cents on each $100 
of assessable property in each county. This 
is a minimum; if the approved budget requires 
a higher rate it must be levied. (School Laws, 
Sec. 56.) Still further minimum rates are 
fixed in the law for counties entitled to re- 
ceive the equalization fund. Such counties 
must levy at least 67 cents for school purposes 
other than debt service and capital outlay. 
(School Laws, Sec. 204.) Maryland, there- 
fore, can answer “Yes” to the first question 
of the checklist on apportionment of state 
school funds. The reasons for including this 
criterion are stated in the handbook, page 138. 

The second question asks “Is there a state 
equalizing fund apportioned so as to recog- 
nize differences in local financial ability to 
support schools?’ Maryland also answers this 
question in the affirmative. There is an equal- 
ization fund of approximately $500,000. This 
is distributed to the counties to make up the 
difference between the total state approved 
budget and the sum of proceeds from the min- 
imum county tax and all other state appro- 
priations. (School Laws, Sec. 204.) This 
fund definitely recognizes differences in local 
financial ability to support schools. The im- 
portance of this equalization principle to a 
state system of apportioning school funds is 
indicated in the parallel section of the hand- 
book, page 139, 


The third question is, “Does the state schoo! 
fund apportionment amount to at least 20 per- 
cent of the revenue receipts of public schools?” 
Maryland answers this question in the afirm- 
ative. ‘Twenty-one percent of the school re- 
ceipts of Maryland from taxation and appro- 
priation were from state sources according to 
the most recent published Federal statistics. 
(U. S. Office of Education, Statistics of State 
School Systems, 1925-1926, p. 27.) 

The fourth question asks whether the state 
avoids the use of census or enrolment statis- 
tics as bases for apportioning state school aid. 
To this question Maryland answers in the 
negative. In fact, about 40 percent of all 
state aid in Maryland is apportioned among 
the counties and the city of Baltimore on the 
basis of the school census between 6 and 1+ 
years of age. (School Laws, Sec. 208.) 

The disadvantages of the use of census sta- 
tistics for apportionment purposes are pointed 
out in the section of the handbook which par- 
allels this checklist, pages 140-41. 

The last question asks whether the state 
department of education makes a systematic 
study of the effect of the present system of 
state apportionments on the welfare of the 
schools. Maryland answers this question in 
the affirmative. The annual reports of the 
state department of education indicate that 
comprehensive data on this subject are collected 
and studied. (State Board of Education, 4n- 
nual Report, 1928, p. 224 ff.) 

To summarize: With the exception of its 
use of the census basis of apportionment, the 
Maryland system successfully meets every cri- 
terion proposed for the evaluation of a state 
system for apportioning school funds. A min- 
imum local tax is fixed, an equalizing appor- 
tionment is made, the state participates in a 
significant way in school support, and the state 
department of education continuously studies 
facts and conditions pertaining to the appor- 
tionment of school funds. 
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The Advance of the Teacher Retirement Movement. Vol. VI, No. 3, May, 1928. 56 p. Price 
per copy, 25 cents. 
Practices Affecting Teacher Personnel. Vol. VI, No. 4, September, 1928. 52 p. Price per 
copy, 25 cents. 
Can the Nation Afford to Educate Its Children? Vol. VI, No. 5, November, 1928. 48 p. 
Price per copy, 25 cents. 
Can the States Afford to Educate Their Children? Vol. VII, No. 1, January, 1929. 44 p. Price 
per copy, 25 cents. 
The Principal and Progressive Movements in Education. Vol. VII, No. 2, March, 1929. 60 p. 
Price per copy, 25 cents. 
Salary Scales in City School Systems, 1928-29. Vol. VII, No. 3, May, 1929. Price per copy, 
25 cents. 
Vitalizing the High-School Curriculum. Vol. VII, No. 4, September, 1929. 104 p. Price per 
copy, 25 cents. 


The Principal as a Supervisor. Vol. VII, No. 5, November, 1929. 84 p. Price per copy, 25 cents. 


The Questionnaire. Vol. VIII, No. 1, January, 1930. 52 p. Price per copy, 25 cents. 























which obtains facts about the 

present efficiency of a school sys- 
tem, and on the basis of these facts 
offers constructive proposals for desir- 
able improvements. . . . Actual 
administration, supervision, and in- 
struction are professional in character 
only when they are carried on in the 
light of such facts and proposals as a 
survey would provide, and, accordingly, 
all teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators must do survey work. This is 
merely saying that the technique of the 
survey is essentially a part of the proper 
technique of administration, supervi- 
sion, and teaching.—Jesse B. Sears, 
The School Survey. 


A SURVEY is a scientific inquiry 

















